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GI's IN GERMANY HARASSED— Cont. from page 5 

Tax laws are recommended in the memo as one 
possible means of trying to close the G I Counsel- 
ling Center. Or, the document suggests, the Ber- 
lin Command could invoke a 1935 law requiring that 
people giving any sort of legal advice have a li- 
cense. This law, instituted by the GermanilNazi 
government, was designed to keep Jewish lawyers 
out of the legal profession, and has not been in- 
voked since World War II . 

Other legal alternatives recommended in the 
document rely on Allied pccupation law--the su- 
preme authority in Berlin — relating to publ ication , 
distribution and possession of printed matter. But 
the Aymy is aware of the embarrassment which would 
result, reports Forward, if it actually tried to 
invoke Allied occupation law. 

"Action should be pursued," the memo explains, 
"through the most indirect channel possible--in the 
instant case, being the local German authorities. 
Precaution must be taken not to trigger a negative 
and perhaps embarrassing press reaction. Such a sit- 
uation might actually further GICC objectives at the 
expense of the U.S. Command Berlin." 

The last page iff the document recommends that 
"the U.S.C.O.B. should be kept informed, through 
intelligence channels, of significant GICC activ- 
ities potentially affecting this command." 

But the U.S. Berlin Command has been forced to 
stop circulation of the memo. The document has since 
been introduced as evidence in connection with a 
federal lawsuit filed partly by civilian members 
of GICC charging the Army with illegal surveillance 
of American citizens abroad. 
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FBI AND WOUNDED KNEE— Continued from page 6 

of the chapter. He told the AIM members that he was 
one fourth Chippewa. 

In 1973 he organized an armed press conference 
held by the Des Moines chapter of AIM to dramatize 
local Indian; issues. "He was a central figure in 
that, he planned it and strategized for it," said 
one AIM laWyer. He also told AIM members that "he 
could get arms for them." 

Durham also lead an armed takeover of the 
Grimes State Office Building in Des Moines. But 
it was his skill as a pilot that first brought him 
close to Dennis Banks, he said, and the FBI en- 
couraged him to maintain the relationship. 
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gfGHTI'SI; COUPo FOILED BY PORTUGUESE ARMED FORCES 
MOVEMENT; CHARGE U.S. INVOLVEMENT 

LIBERATION News Service 

LISBON, Portugal (LNS) — The Portuguese Armed 
Forces Movement backedbby a vast mobilization of 
popular f orcesc put down a right-wing coup attempt 
in Portugal March 11. 

The attempted coup was led by General Antonio 
de Spinola and was supported by rightist elements 
of the military along with prominent members of 
Portugal's banking and industrial community. The 
U.S. Ambassador to Portugal, Frank C. Carlucci, 
was also implicated in the plot. He has gldnied 
involvement in the coup, and remains at his post. 

The coup attempt began at 12:45 p.m. when 
planes and helicppters attacked the First Light Ar- 
tillery Regiment : (RAL #1) in Savacem, a Lisbon 
suburb. RAL #1 is known in the Portuguese left as 
the "Red Regiment," and is said to be the regiment 
most loyal to the MFA. 

Less then one hour later, the Armed Forces 
Movement (MFA) declared the situation under control. 
And by 6:00 p.m., the national radio announced that 
Generals Spinola and Galvao de Melo, and eighteen 
others, had fled by helicppter across the Spanish 
border. 

Spinola had been a leader of the coup that 
toppled Portugal's fifty year fascist rule last 
April. He then headed the Armed Forces Movement 
made up largely of younger officers serving in the 
Portuguese Army in its former African colonies. 

However, in his five months at the head of 
the "Junta of National Salvation""f<511dwing the 
coup, Spinola proved to be in opposition to the 
more progressive elements of the MFA. He resigned 
the presidency last September after another right- 
ist coup failed to mobilize a "silent majority" 
against the left-leaning MFA forces. 

RAL # 1 also played a decisive role in last 
September's events. At that time, the loyal regi- 
ment formed barricades at the entrances; to Lisbon, 
and checked incoming cars for hidden arms. 

And in February, officers and soldiers from 
RAL #1 joined a large demonstration of workers 
protesting unemployment and NATO maneuvers which 
they saw as threatening to "destabilize" the 
new government. 

The momentcof the recent poup attempt was 
described by the French daily, Le Monde, as "so 
badly chosen, the preparation and especially the 
execution so clumsy that one is astonished." 

Immediately after the coup attempt was put 
down, the U.S. Embassy was put under heavy guard 
as angry crowds marched past the building shouting 
such slogans as "Down with the CIA," and "Death 
to Fascism." The CIAahas come under increasing 
fire from Portuguese leftists in recent weeks. 

Reports citing the presence of three U.S. 

Navy vessels off the Portuguese coast the day of 
the coup have not been substantiated as yet. 

U.S. Ambassador Carlucci has denied any part 


in the Ma^ali 11 events. Carlucci, 45, has 
served ths ! Department of State as career dip- 
lomat since 1956. 

Last November, his appointment as Ambass- 
ador to Portugal was unsuccessfully challenged 
at Senate subcommittee hearings when his involve- 
ment in counter-revolutionary activities while 
serving as diplomat in Brazil, South Africa: 
and the Congo (now Zaite*) were brought out. 

An AP Report published in November revealed 
the existence of "more than 100 CIA agents" then 
active in Portugal. 

Two days following the coup attempt, the 
Portuguese military was placed on full alert 
due to rumors of imminent foreign intervention. 
According to a Reuters report, the alert was 
canceled when these rumors proved false. 

If those who planned and supported the coup 
attempt hoped to rally rightist forces for the 
elections scheduled for April 12, most observers 
feel they achieved the opposite result. Only 
two days after the coup attempt, the most prom- 
inent Portuguese bankers and industrialists were 
arrested, including five members of the Spirito 
Santo family who control one of the country's 
most powerful bank. 

One observer of Portuguese affairs commented 
on the arrest of the Spirito Santo family as "an 
act that would be similar to arresting the Rocke- 
fellers ." 

Also arrested were Jorge and Jose Manuel de 
Melo, the directors of Portugal's major industrial 
consortium, and many others . All were closely 
associated with the former fascist regime. Mili- 
tary officers- suspected of supporting the coup 
attempt are also being rounded up. 

The most Reports place the number of people 
killed in the coup attempt at one, with dozens 
injured. 

OH March 14, a Military Revolutionary Coun- 
cil was established, presumably to control what 
President Francisco da Costa Gomes described as 
"a jiard core of opposition forces" that still 
exist in military, economic, and political sec- 
tors. 

On the same day, the Revolutionary Council 
announced : the nationalization of all domestic 
banks. Bank employees shut Lisbons banks in a 
move, they said, to "protect the people's money." 

The Revolutionary Council also announced 
the banning of two political parties closely 
allied with powerful business interests, the 
Social Democratic Center Party and the Christian 
Democratic Par£yy The leader of the Christian 
Democratic Party is currently being sought by 
police for his suspected support of the attempted 
coup. 

National elections for a Constituent Assembly, 
the first to be held in more than fifty years, are 
still scheduled for April 12, with political cam- 
paigns beginning March 20. 
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TWO UNDERGROUND RADICALS CAPTURED ON SAME DAY; 

PATRICIA SWINTON, CAMERON BISHOP BOTH WANTED 
ON SEPARATE BOMBING CHARGES 

NEW YORK (LNS) --TWo fugitive radicals, both un- 
derground for more than five years, were captured by 
the FBI on March 12 in separate parts of New England. 
Patricia Swinton, sought for her alleged role in sev- 
eral 1969 political bombings in New York City, was 
arrested in Brattleboro, Vermont and Cameron Bishop, 
charged With bombing power lines serving military 
installations in Colorado in, 1969, was apprehended 
in East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

Swinton, who has been . living under the name 
Shoshana Davis, waived her right to a removal hear- 
ing and was flown to New York City. At her arraign- 
ment on March 13 she pleaded "not' guilty" and- Fed- 
eral District Court Judge Milton Pollack set bail 
at $200,000. , 

Cameron Bishop was arraigned in Rhode Island 
on charges of illegal possession of firearms and 
conspiracy to commit robbery. Police claim that Bi- 
shop was about to rob an armored car at the time of 
his arrest. Police say that the car in which Bishop 
and a companion, Raymond Levaseur, were Sitting con- 
tained Several guns. 

Federal agents claim that Shoshana Swinton was 
involved in a 1969 plot with three other activists 
that, led to the bombing of eight buildings in New 
York, including a Federal office building, the White- 
hall drafteinduction center, and the offices of RCA, 
General Motors and Chase Manhattan Bank, All of the 
bombings occurred between July and November, 1969. 

Two of her alleged co-defendents, Sam Melville 
and John Hughey; pleaded guilty and went to jail. 
Melville was later ki 1 1 ed at Attica Prison on Sept- 
ember 13, 1971 When the rebellion there was brutally 
ended by a massive police assault. Hughey was jailed 
for less than a year and released on six years pro- 
bation in September, 1970. 

The other defendent, Jane Alpert, pleaded guilty 
but jumped bail in May, 1970 before coming to trial. 
She remained underground until November, 14, 1974 when’ 
she surrendered to authorities. 

At the time of her surrender Alpert disassoci- 
ated herself from the radical left. In January she 
was sentenced to 27 months in jail and praised by 
U.S. Attorney, Paul Curran because she "cooperated 
fully" with the government. 

Arguing for lower bail, Fred Cohn, a lawyer for 
Swinton, noted that his client had not .fled Vermont 
even though she expected to be arrested soop because 
of press reports that Alpert was cooperating with 
the government . 

"She felt very strongly that the FBI was coming,' 
said Cohn, "but for a lot of reasons she was just 
tired of running!" 

Cohn explained that Alpert and Swinton had lived 
together for a while when they were both underground 
and that Alpert knew that Swinton was going by the 
name Suzanna Shoahana Davis. 

Swinton had come to Brattleboro from New Hamp- 
shire a couple years ago and had been working in a 
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health foc^Sbdte for the Last year and a half. 

It was while at work that she was apprehended 
by federal agents, -r 

v , ; Federal prosecutor David A. Cutner argued 
that "the only hdepuate bail would be a very 
high bail", maintaining that the 1969 bombings 
had "held New York in a vice of. fear." Judge 
Pollack responded by setting the $200,000 bail, 
though he indicated that Swinton would be brought 
to trial quickly. 

According to the New York Post, "a source 
familiar with the bombing case" said that the 
charges against Swinton would be "very, very dif- 
ficult" to prove, "She was indicted as an after- 
thought because she was Hughey's girl firend," the 
Post quoted the source as saying. 

One legal worker familiar with both cases 
' felt that the arrest of Swinton and Bishop on the 
same day was a "coincidence", though he added that 
he felt that "Alpert probably gave them a lead 
on Swinton which they used to track her down." 

Commenting on the possibilty that Alpert ' s 
surrender had anything to do with the arrest of 
Swinton, attorney Fred Cohn said, , "You never know 
• • what information you ' re giving is valuab 1 e . Any- 
time you cooperate with the government by giving 
them information they don't have- -no matter how 
insignificant it may seem to you— you are helping 
them. As I said in court, after Alpert surrendered, 
' ShdShana felt that She would be tracked down." 

■' . . ■■■ --30-- ■ ; > . ; . , 
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DISNEY PLANS EXTRAVAGANZA FOR BICENTENNIAL; 

• COMPANY PRESENTED "PURSUIT OF PROFIT" AWARD 

" h ’ WASHINGTON (LNS) --The Peoples' Bicentennial 
Commission (PBC) has presented it's first annual 
"Pursuit Of Profit" aWard to' Walt Disney Product- 
ions as the "business enterprise that provides 
Americans with the greatest circus at a time when 
most of us can' t. afford bread. " 

Disney was awarded the dubious distinction 
because of its plans for a 15-month long "America 
on Parade" pageant* which will debut this June in 
both Disneyland (California) and Disneyworld (Flor- 
< ida) . The daily parades , complete with pilgrims , 
Indians , cowboys , Betsy Ross , arid George Washing- 
ton, will be lead by none other than Mickey Mouse, 
Goofy, and Donald Duck. 

In a press release issued by the State Dep- 
artment, Disney Productions announced, "America 
on Parade will be the most impressive live pro- 
duction ever assembled by the company. More than 
25 million people are expected to view this parade 
...a spectacular salute to America's history... 
.which concludes in September, 1976." 

The daily pageants will include 50 floats aver- 
aging 20 feet in height. In addition, the company 
also announced plans for a "live, two hour, tele- 
vision spectacular" scheduled for this fall. The 
"lighthearted musical" will include "fifty of Am- 
erica's top entertainers," according to Disney. 

• vCosts for the "birthday salute" were not reveled. 
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(See packet #648 for a background story on Laos. ) 

LIFE RETURNS TO THE PLAIN OF JARS AS 
MASSIVE RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM BEGINS IN LAOS 

VIENTIANE, Laos (LNS) -- The Laos Coalition 
Government has begun a massive refugee resettle- 
ment program which could return as many as 750,000 
refugees to their former homes in liberated Pathet 
Lao zones in the Plain of Jars. 

These people became refugees during the mas- 
sive U.S. bombing of the liberated zones from 
1964-1969 which forced 1 million people from their 
homes. The total population of Laos is only 3 
million. 

The rights of refugees to leave the U.S.> 
backed Royal Lao^ government (RLG) controlled Vien- 
tiane refugee camps and return to their homes in 
the liberated Pathet Lao zones of Laos are guaran- 
teed in the 1973 Laotian Peace Accords. Until now 
however, this has not been permitted. 

The Central Mixed Commission on Refugees, es- 
tablished by the Laos Coalition Government, is 
currently surveying the refugees and allowing them 
to freely choose whether they wish to remain in 
the RLG camps or return to their homes in the 
Pathet Lao zones. The Commissipn is headed by two 
co-chairpeople, one from the Pathet Lao and one 
from the RLG. Mobile survey teams have been set 
up, also with equal representation from the RLG ; 
and the Pathet Lao. 

Paul Shannonv^whqiVi^it^a Vientiane in late 
January, wrote in Focal Point, "Even before the 
survey began, tens of thousands of refugees voted 
with their feet and returned to Pathet Lao zones 
on their own." 

With the survey just begun, the vast majority 
of those interviewed are choosing to return to the 
Plain of Jars. The RLG co-chairman of the refugee 
commission admitted that he expects eighty per cent 
of the refugees to return home to the Pathet Lao 


A woman of about 40 years of agll, told of 
how before they were taken to the canip five years 
ago, they always had enough rice to eat. There 
had been plenty of water and people were totally 
self-sufficient, having their own fields and 
raising livestock. 

"Here there is not enough rice," said&a man 
of about 45 breaking into the conversation.® "We 
have heard we will get our land back when we go 
home." 

A couple in their mid-forties who had lived 
under the Pathet Lao from 1965 to 1970 and under 
the U.S. -aided program of the RLG from 1970 to 
1975 said that the difference was that under the 
Pathet Lao everyone was considered equal. No one 
could take advantage of them and they could sell 
their surplus to the government so that Others .1 
with a deficit could borrow from the common pool. 

They worked for themselves as opposed to the RLG 
areas where they worked for landlords. 

Finally, Shannon talked to a woman of about 
45 years of age who described the U.S. bombings. 
"First there was bombing. Many died. Some people 
tried to hide, others ran away." 

The bombing lasted for six years. Every fam- 
ily had a bomb shelter which was a trench in the 
ground covered with boards which in turn were cov- 
ered with dirt, leaving just a little hole that 
people could get in and out of. The bombing, said 
the woman, took place "every month of every year, 
for every day." 

Asked if many had died and if many homes had 
been destroyed, the woman replied, "Well, what do 
you think." 

When asked why the United States had bombed 
her home, she said that she could never figure out 
why it had to happen. "If there had been no bombing, 
she said, "we could have survived." 


zones. 

At Vientiane airport, where the first 112 
refugees were flying home ,^to the Plain of Jars af- 
ter eight years of living ''in the RLG-controlled 
refugee camps. Shannon talked to a refugee named 
Chan Peng. Chan, a farmer, told how he and many 
of his neighbors were evacuated from the Plain of 
Jars by RLG soldiers in the fall of 1969. Their 
old homes were then totally destroyed by U.S. bomb- 
ing in which at least ten people in his village 
were killed. 

After the bombing, special forces forcibly took 
the remaining people away from their homes. Many 
were forced to become soldiers for the RLG. The 
refugees were not given new land as they had been 
promised but instead had to work as wage laborers 
for landlords who claimed the land that the re- 
fugees had settled on. "Before we were farmers," 
said Chan, "now we are virtually beggars." 

"When we r et^B ^feigSgftcluded . "if there is 
any more war, we will organize and fight." 

At a refugee camp in Ban Hay where 2,590 of 
the 3,003 refugees had chosen to go home. Shannon 
talked to some of them who were ready to return. 
Page 3 LIBERATION News Service ( 
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CIA LOOKED FOR THE "RUSSIAN CONNECTION" 

IN THE ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Presidents Richard Nixon and 
Lyndon Johnson were "absolutely obsessed" with 
the belief that the Soviet Union was manipulating 
American anti-war protests, according to Ray S. 
Cline, a CIA employee for 27 years and a deputy 
director from 1962 to 1966. 

Cline was also quoted in a Los Angeles Times 
article, as saying that the CIA infiltrated its 
agents into the U.S. anti-war movement in an effort 
to get its own people recruited by Soviet intelli- 
gence . 

Such efforts were unsuccessful, however, and 
the CIA was never able to establish a "Russian 
connection" within the anti-war movement. CIA in- 
filtration of this kind, according to Cline, began 
as early as 1967 and continued until March, 1974. 
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MILITANT MASS OCCUPATION STOPS CONSTRUCTION OF 

NUCLEAR POWER PLANT IN WEST GERMANY 

WHYL, West Germany (PTS/LNS)— Nearly 20,000 
local farmers and residents stormed the police-occu- 
pied construction site of a nuclear power plant in 
Whyl, West Germany February 23. The protesters 
ripped apart ten rows of barbed-wire fence that the 
police had erected and, after a lengthy battle with 
police and police dogs, reoccupied the site, forcing 
the 3000 police to request safe conduct out of the 
area. 

The action culminated a week of efforts by lo- 
cal mesiideftts i to prevent the beginning of. construc- 
tion of the plant. For almost a year, the farmers, 
fishers, and peasants of the area have been fighting 
the combined forces of the Kernkraft-werk Sued 
(South Nuclear Power Plant) Company and the Baden 
Wuertemberg state government, which are behind plans 
for the plant. 

Two prominent West German politicians, both 
members of Germany's Christian Democratic Party (CMf) , 
sit on the company's board of directors. 

Critics of the plant's construction say that 
its presence will have devastating ecological effects 
on the area. The massive development of industry 
that the plant's inexpensive power will bring, they 
charge, will totally destroy local agriculture, and 
may cause drastic changes in the climate of the area. 

The effects of the massive water cooling system, 
which is necessary to release two thirds of the atom- 
ic-generated heat that cannot be transformed into 
power, are unknown. 

Some estimates indicate that the water level of 
the Rhine, from which water to cool the plant will 
be drawn, would drop nearly sixty feet, and th§t the 
temperature of the Rhine would increase to 86 P F. 

The proposed industries, studies show, would further 
pollute the Rhine, already Europe's largest sewer. 

As with all nuclear power plants, there are the 
dangers of leaks of atomic waste material. 

Due to intense community opposition to the pro- 
posed reactor, the government was forced to hold a 
referendum on January 22, asking the residents of 
Whyl whether the site should be sold to the company. 
The government conducted a massive campaign in sup- 
port of the company, in which all opponents of the 
plant were labelled "leftist mentally-i 11 extrem- 
ists." Despite this and the government's threat of 
economic stagnation and "energy crisis," 43% opposed 
the plant. 

The following day, however, officials gave the 
go-ahead for construction. Three neighboring com- 
munities, aquestioning the legality of the issue, ap- 
pealed to the German Supreme Court. But on February 
17, before the Supreme Court had reached a decision, 
construction began. 

Three hundred local residents demonstrated at 
the construction site February 18. After talking 
with the construction workers, they took control of 
the machines and halted the work . 

The demonstrators set up a tent, and more towns- 
people began pouring into the construction area with 
meat, wine, and blankets. Supporters from across 
the Rhine in France also streamed into the area. 

The situation intensified the next morning when 
new workers arrived to resume their work. The pro- 


testers set up barricades around the mabhines, and 
most of the workers joined the occupation. 

While a steady stream of police entered the site c 
during that day and night, the farmers organized se*’ 
curity watches throughout the area. The occupiers 
were finally expelled Februay 20 when police attacked 
with water hoses and clubs. 

TWo days later, however, more than 5000 local 
residents demonstrated in front of the barbed wire 
fences that police had set up at the site. At a se- 
cond demonstration February 23, more than 20,000 
residents from the entire area, along with Swiss and 
French supporters, joined in a mass protest meeting. 

Following the mass meeting, the farmers began 
ripping down the more than ten rows of barbed wire 
fencing that the police had erected, and destroyed 
the signs that threatened trespassers with penalties. 

The 3000 police troops which had been assembled during 
the week from all over Germany responded by unleashing 
their dogs. Stones began to fly. Two thousand demon- 
strators broke through the police lines, forcing the 
police to retreat and release the few protesters they 
had arrested. 

Many of the police, who had known nothing about 
the nuclear reactor before being sent there, refused 
to fight the demonstrators. 

The workers turned over their construction ma- 
chinery keys to local farmers, who once again set up 
tents at the site. One worker distributed food from 
the workers' canteen. 

Women, loaded up with sausages, bread, and bot- 
tles of wine, came from neighboring villages. The 
demonstrators blocked access roads to the site with 
tree trunks. All persons entering the area were in- 
spected and police spies were thrown out. More than 
1500 people decided to remain over night, proposing 
to occupy the site permanently and construct a village 
there. 

The Minister of the Baden Wuertenberg local gov- 
ernment went on TV February 23, to demand that the po- 
lice expel the farmers. But apparently he was later 
warned by political friends and allies to calm down, 
since police were unwilling to take any further action. 

He then proposed a four week "truce" to "sort out the 
extremists from the sane population." 

"Writing us off as radicals?" one farmer respond- . 
ed. "They can try that with students, but it won't 
work here." Another said, "I'm beginning to understand j 
the Baader-Meinhof group , [a German revolutionary group 
many of whose members are presently in prison] , and if 
the police keep it up, I may end up one of them." 

As of March 2, 1500 people were still occupying 
the site. 

The nuclear plant confrontation is having a dis- 
astrous affect on Germany's Christian Democratic Par- 
ty (CDU). Entire lists of candidates are Sending in 
their resignations and local CDU chapters are volun- 
tarily disbanding. 

A public statement written by twenty farmers who 
recently left the party says, "With justified concern 
about their homes, the citizens of this area are fight- 
ing back against the construction of the nuclear power 
plant in Whyl The despicable actions of the state 
government . . . using the brutal actions of the police 
as their agent, make it impossible for us to remain 
any longer in such a party." 
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' ' ; 'JOANN LITTLE RELEASED ON BAIL; 

"SELF-DEFENSE TURNED INTO COLD BLOODED MURDER" 

RALEIGH, N.C.(LNS)-- Joann Little was released 
on 4115,000 bond on February 25 , from the North Car- 
olina' Women’s Prison in Raleigh. Her release ends 
a six-month struggle over bond, which the prosecu- 
tion tried unsuccessfully to deny. 

Little, a 20-year-old Black woman, has been 
charged with first degree murder in the death of 
Clarence Alligood, a white Beaufort County jailer. 

The state claims that Little killed the guard du- 
ring a successful escape attempt last August, but 
Little says she stabbed Alligood in self-defense 
after he entered her cell with an ice pick and at- 
tempted to rape her. Alligood's naked body was 
found in the cell the next day. 

Upon release, Little spoke to many of her sup- 
porters who were attending a forum in Chapel Hill 
on political prisoners in South Vietnam. "I don’t 
know how to explain how I really feel," she said. 

"I only have to say that I really appreciate ail 
that you have done for me— and I will not let any 
of you down." 

Little had been confined in the Beaufort Coun- 
ty Jail for three months awaiting an appeal on an 
earlier conviction for breaking and entering. She 
was the only woman in the jail, where all the guards 
were white males. She said Alligood's death was a 
matter of self-defense and that he had made sexual 
advances toward her once before. On the night of 
August 27, she explained, he had tried to rape her. 

During the grand jury proceedings, only two 
officers were allowed to testify, and the medical 
examiner's testimony and report — which confirm Lit- 
tle's story—were not admitted. 

Attorneys for Little's defense say the trial, 
set for April 15, will be a difficult one. Many 
of Little's supporters say a fair trial in North 
Carolina will be impossible. 

For example, vital evidence for the case has 
been scattered among various law enforcement agen- 
cies, making it extremely difficult for defense 
attorneys to locate and examine the material. De- 
fense requests that evidence be kept safely in 
one place have been denied. 

In addition, the defense's request for funds 
to hire an expert criminologist to investigate 
the case, has been denied, and the surrounding 
counties from which jurors will be chosen are 
about 90% white. 

"This is a precedent setting case in many, 
many ways," said defense attorney Jerry Paul. "The 
right of a woman to defend herself; the right of an i 
indigent person to have money to conduct a defense; 
the rights of prisoners, to name just a few." 

Joann Little support groups active in Boston, 
Washington D.C ., Chicago and Pittsburgh, as well 
as the National Organization for Women and a Black 
radio station in Washington D.C. are planning ac- 
tions around the April 15 trial date. And suppor- 
ters in North Carolina are preparing to petition 


Governor James Holshouser, demanding that the mur- 
der charges against Little be dropped. 

Women prisoners at the Georgia Rehabilitat- 
ive Center for Women in Hardwick ,.|3a. are also 
circulating a petition on Little's behalf, as well 
as trying to raise funds. "Joann Little is fight- 
ing for her life and we feel her fears of preju- 
diced justice," the petition says. "What should 
be treated as self-defense has been turned around 
to look like' cold-blooded murder."' 

•k k k 

Send letters of support and badly needed 
funds- -defense costs will be about $15,000 to 
$20,000--to the Joann Little Defense Fund, Inc. , 

P.0. Box 1003, Durham, North Carolina 27702, 

For information, contact the Joann Little 
Information Center, 4850 Blagdeh Ave. , N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 
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DOCUMENTS REVEAL ARMY PLANS TO ABOLISH 
BERLIN GI COUNSELLING CENTER 

WEST BERLIN (LNS)— Fearful of growing G I re- 
sistance in Germany, the U.S. Berlin Command has 
circulated documents revealing its plans to place 
"off limits" or abolish the Berlin GI Counselling 
Center (GICC) and "Forward," its monthly magazine. 

The GICC counsels soldiers who are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions or are in conflict with 
military authorities. It has become the target of 
attack in the wake of continuing GI organizing that 
led to the Okinawa and Berlin Strikes last fall, 
as well as haircut courts martial that have recent- 
ly attracted international attention. 

One of seventy such organizations in the United 
States, Europe, the Far East and Canada, the GICC's 
"ultimate goal", sayS the recently circulated 
Army document , "is to effect a fundamental change 
within the military structure, with particular em- 
phasis on upgrading both the status and decision- 
making responsibility of the lower ranking enlistee. 

"Anticipating a possibly aggravated situation, 
whereby the activities of the GICC may be poten- 
tially detrimental to the mission, morale and wel- 
fare of the U.S. command or its individual members," 
the Army memo explains, ". , , the USCOB .[U.S, 
Command of Berlin] should be aware of legal reme- 
dies which may be pursued to curtail such operation 
or eliminate the organization itself." 

The memo also recommends the "limitation on 
. distribution or further publication of 'Forward'", 
’the GidC^ monthly magazine which reaches 15,000 
enlistees every month. 

"Prohibiting publication," the Army document 
says, "should have a pronounced negative impact 
upon the Center's ability to spread its often dis- 
sident views, to solicit contributions and most im- 
portantly -to enlist further soldier- support ." 
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SECURITY CHIEF FOR AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT 

ADMITS 'ZNFQBMBR 

LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (INS) The American Indian Movements 
chief security officer during and since the trial 
of the leaders of the Wounded Knee takeover has 
admitted that he was a paid informer for the FBI# 

The informer, Douglas Durham, was a ^hief dcn- 
fidante of Dennis Banks, one of the two defendants 
along with Russell Means in the trial that ended 
September 17, 1975 in St* Paul, Minnesota* In ad- 
dition to being AIM’s national security director, 
Durham became, in effect, AIM’s chief bureaucrat# 

”1 exercised so much control that you couldn’t 
see Dennis or Russell without going through me, you 
couldn ’ t contact any other chapter without gcHLng 
through me, and if you wanted money you had to see 
me,” Durham told the New York Times and lawyers 
for AIM# ’’You couldn’t even get into AIM’s office 
without going through Doug,” one lawyer told LNS. 

Durham Fas also a spokesman for AIM during 
the recent takeover by the Menominee Warrior Socie- 
ty of an unused monastery owned by the Alexian 
Brothers in Gresham, Wisconsin# ”In the absence 
of Dennis Banks, Durham had the most access to the 
media oboering the event,” said one lawyer. In 
fact, Durham appeared on national television news 
report's as Spokesman for AIM# 

Throughout the trial of Means and Banks, Dur- 
ham says that he was giving information on the de- 
fense ’ s G ij3lsns to the FBI. He was the only person, other 
than the defendants and the lawyers, with regular 
access to the room in which defense strategy was 
planned# He was told by the FBI to Report on evi- 
dence of for&argn involvement, arms chches or plans 
for other takeqver s. 

He said that he was given $ speclalotejephone 
number during the St# Paul trial to call a three- 
man FBI team,, headed by Ray Williams# Reached by 
the New Yprk Times at the Minneapolis office of the 
FBI, Williams said, ”We are unable to comment on 
that.” f 

During the eight-and-a -ha lfi month trial of 
Means and Banks on Federal charges of conspiracy, 
larceny and assault on government officers in con- 
nection with the occupation of Wounded Knee in 1973, 
the defense requested that Judge Frederick Nichol 
determine if there were FBI informers in the de- 
fen secamp. Judge Nichol ordered the government 
to examine the FBI files for ’’evidence arguably 
relevant to invasion of or contact with the defense 
attorney’s camp, which includes members of the 
Wounded Knee Legal Offense/Defense Committee#” 



* 


his assistants had examined the FBI’s ’ifcinfidential 
source” files and that they ’’contained no material 
which could arguably be considered as evidence of 
the invasion of the defense camp.” 

Ken Tilsen, one of AIM’s chief counsels, 
added that Joseph Trimback, the Special FBI Agent 
in Charge of the the Minnesota-Dakota division, 
also testified under oath that there were no agents 
in the defense camp. 

Tilsen is pressing for a complete investigation 
of the case, and thinks that a Special Prosecutor 
should be appointed# ”We may have grounds here 
for obstruction of justice and/or per jury charges ,” 
Tilsen told LNS, ’’but we don’teknow where the 
charges lie. They could lie with the prosecution, 
the FBI or even Attorney General Saxbe#” 

The charges in the St. Paul trial against 
Banks and Means were dropped last September# Judge 
Nichol, at that time, assailed the prosecution, con- 
tending that it had deliberately deceived the court. 

He was particularly critical of the FBI whose agents 
he daid, had given testimony that was not true, or 
furnished altered documents to defense attorneys. 

”It’s hard for me to believe that the FBI whihh 
I have revered for so long, has stooped soolow,” 
the Judge said# 

Members of AIM first became suspicious of Dur- 
ham in the beginning of February. His cover was 
broken on March 7, when he was confronted with law 
enforcement documents that proved his role as an in- 
former# The documents, which included statements by 
Durham to the FBI, were obtained legally , according 
to an AIM lawyer# 

In interviews Tfith lawyers and the New York 
Times, Durham recounted his career as a police under- 
cover agent in his native city of Des Moines, Iowa# 

He said that after serving in the Marine Corps, he 
joined the Des Moines police force, but left the 
force after the death of his wife# 

He later worked in and managed a series of res- 
taurants some of which became hang-outs for burglars, 
he said# Apparently" he began passing information 
that he picked up to police# In 1970 he fyhd contacts 
with the Black Panther Party and the Black Revolu- 
tionary Party in Des Moines, and he said he passed 
information to the FBI and the local police about, 
these two groups# 

Durham became a pilot, and developed skills in 
photography and locks and burglar tools as well, 
he saidd In 1971 Durham was made the pilot operative 
of the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit, a secret 
intelligence operation of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, (LEAA). In this capacity, he 
traveled to police departments in Iowa and Nebraska 
to train police in various technical skills and par- 
ticipate in their operations. 

He said that he was taking photographs for an 
alternative paper called Pax in Des Moines whose 
editor asked him to go to Wounded Knee during the 
Indian takeover. Reporting this to the FBI, he en- 
tered the encampment with press credentials, took 
photographs and gave a report on the Indians fs de- 
fenses. After returning to Des Moines, he said the 
FBI suggested that he get in touch with the leader 
of the local AIM chapter. Subsequently he became 
the publicity director and later the assistant director 

(CONTINUED ON INSIDE OF FRONT CO VER ... ) 


The government’s prosecutor traveled to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to confer with tfen-Attorney General 
William Saxbe about the Judge’s order# Saxbe, say 
AIM lawyers, agreed to comply with the order, and 
gave authorization for the prosecutor to see the 
FBI files. 

After the .order was issued, Durham said he 
called the FBI in Minneapolis and asked if his co- 
ver was going to be blown. ”No® Don’t worry a- 
bout it,” Durham says the FBI told him# ”It’s al- 
most an impossibility." 

In fact, in an affidavit filed April 3, 1974, 

R.D. Hurd, the chief prosecutor , swore that he and 
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(See packet #670 for additional information on 
Shlaudeman, and packet #681 for additional infor- 
mation on Davis and Boyrdler . ) 

SENATE CONFIRMS "DESTABILIZATION EXPERTS" ' 

FOR SENSITIVE STATE DEPARTMENT POSTS 

WASHINGTON , D . C . (LNS) — The U.S. Senate 
unanimously approved the nominations of three 
controversial foreign service officers on March 
11. The State Department nominees, Nathaniel Davis, 
Harry Shlaudeman, and William G. Bowdler , confirmed 
without debate, were approved to fill sensitive 
State Department posts. All three have bbeen des- 
cribed by the North American Congress on Latin Am- 
erica (NACLA) as "veteran Latin Ameeican destabili- 
zation experts." 

Nathaniel Davis, confirmed as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, will assume 
over-all responsibility for directing U.S. policy 
regarding Africa. Davis was U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile during the military coup that overthrew Sal- 
vador Allende’s Popular Unity government in 1973. 

He was also Ambassador to Guatemala from 1969471 
during a U.S. led counterinsurgency effort result- 
ing in the killing of 20,000 Guatemalans. 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) , which 
comprises all 43 Black African governments, had 
unanimously opposed Davis' nomination in a strongly 
IprtirdJicjal resolution made public February 21. 

William Bowdler,' who was approved as U.S* Am- 
bassador to South Africa, was also an ambassador 
to Guatemala , succeeding Davis in 1971. During 
Bowdler * s term, the U.S . assisted in an urban 
terror campaign known as the "state of seige, in 
which, according to the New York Times, 3,000 
Guatemalan opponents of the right-wing government 
were assasinated . 


THOUSANDS CELEBRATE INTERNATIONAL WOMEN » S DAY 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK(LNS) — Several thousand New York women 
marched down Fifth Avenue March 8 , to celebrate Inter- 
national Women's Day, ending with a rally in Union 
Square. A smaller feeder march came up from Rutgers Sq. 
on the Lower East Side, where one of thef original de- 
monstrations commemorating International Women's Day 
took place. 

Led down the avenue by the Victoria Woodhull 
Memorial Marching Band, the march included representa- 
tives of a wide variety of groups , including Coalition 
of Household Technicians , the Girl Scouts, Lesbian Fem- 
inist Liberation, Coalition of Labor Union Women, the 
Emma Lazarus Federation of Jewish Women's Clubs, Women ^ 
in the Arts, and the Women's Caucus of Taxi Rank and File 

Demands of the demonstration included full employ- 
ment, equitable distribution of the world' d food resour- 
ces, women's right to control their bodies, support for 
the Equal Rights Amendment, freedom for all political 
prisoners, and elimination of U.S. militarism. 

Many who addressed the rally spoke about the eco- 
nomic crisis. Among the speakers were representatives of 
the National Welfare Rights Organization, the 
American Indian Movement, and the Puerto Rican Socialist 
Party. A Vietnamese woman spoke about her country, and 
a Chilean womart read a statement' from Hortensia Allende. 
Betty Friedan, Gloria Steinam and Representative Bella 
Abzug were also well received. 

Film showings, parties and' Cultural events took 
place all over the' city that evening, commemorating 
March 8 . 

Throughout the United States, women and men cele- 
brated International Women's Day with marches , rallies, 
fairs and workshbps . 


Bowdler was previously the U.S. representative 
to the Organization of American States (OAS) and 
served as chief U.S. officer to the OAS for i spe- 
cial political problems' during the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of 1961. 

Harty Shlaudeman, confirmed as the Ambassador 
to Venezuela, is believed by NACLA to have CIA 
connections. He was present in each of three Latin 
American countries when right-wing coups took 
place -- Chile in 1973, Dominican Republic in 1965, 
and Guatemala in 1954. It is commonly believed 
that all' three coups were supported by the CIA. 
Shlaudeman, who was also stationed in Guatemala 
during the bloody period of 1969-71, has been 
attacked by members of all political parties in 
Venezuela as being a CIA agent. 

The Washington Office on Africa (WOA) , a church 
sponsored lobbying organization which testified 
against the Bowdler and Davis nominations, said 
they were surprised at the ease with which the nom- 
inations were confirmed. The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which questioned the three. nom- 
inees, agreed not to question Davis about his ac- 
tivities in Chile, reports the WOA. 

Committee member Frank Church — whooalso 
chairs the special, committee to investigate the 
CIA — — went along with the decision and was. not 
present during any of the questioning. “^U- 
*********************** *************************** 
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Three International Women's Day conferences were 
held in the Boston area. In Somerville,, the Boston 
Area Socialist Feminist Organization and other groups 
organized a women's fair, which, according to one woman, 
was attended by about 400— a "real variety of people- 
kids, older community and young women." 

Information tables were set up by the Somerville > 
Women's Health Project, a women's crisis intervention 
center, and a women's mechanics collective. 

• A group of high school students put on a play 
which dealt with high school experiences, the family, 
the courts and probation. The major events of the 
day included a karate demonstration and a performance 
of women's and workers' songs by a Somerville women's 
singing group. 

In Cambridge about 800 women attended a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Cambridge Women's Center and the 
Women's International League for Peace and Freedom. 
Activities related to international topics, including 
speakers on Vietnam, Chile, Cuba and Iran. 

The workshops , which according to one participant 
were quxte full or overflowing, included self defense, 
self help, discussions on wages for housework, a 
women's theater workshop ,, and two lesbian liberation 
workshops. The Women's Bail Fund showed a videotape 
on women in prison, and a woman from the Joann Little 
Defense Fund spoke. A woman's history film was shown 
along with the film "Salt of the Earth." _____ 
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Another nine hundred people, predominantly 
Third World, attended a conference in Roxbury , or- 
ganized by the Third World Women's Committee. Work- 
shops included discussions on repression, unemploy- 
ment;^ day care, and health care. 

* * * 

"We won't go back to the nineteenth century, 
and we won't be a nice quiet 'ocile and exploited 
labor force," said Gerry Hotterson of Radical Wo- 
men at a dinner program on the evening of March 8 
in Seattle, Washington attended by about 200 people. 

Earlier on International Women's Day, about 
300 women and men marched in downtown Seattle de- 
manding full equality for womeniaridsuppoit for wo- 
men's labor struggles, equality for sexual minori- 
ties, the extension of protective legislation to 
all workers, more action on crimes against women, 
and child care. The march was sponsored by a co- 
alition of about twenty groups including Radical 
Women, Freedom Socialist Party, Action Childcare 
Coalition, Sexual Minorities Liberation Union, the 
International Socialists, the Socialist Workers Par- 
ty and the National Organization of Women. 

The march ended with a rally, where speeches 
were given on the history of International Women's 
Day and the special needs of minority women. A 
woman from the United Construction Workers spoke 
about the need for protective legislation for all 
workers, and a representative of the Coalition of 
Labor Union Women talked about unemployment and 
layoffs. 

Other International Women's Day activities in 
Seattle included a women's dance given by the Wom- 
en's Coffee Coven and a potluck dinner sponsored 
by Seattle^Wqmen Act For Peace. 

* * * 

The numerous events in the San Francisco Bay 

Area offered a wide variety of activities. About 
800 participated in a political-cultural event held 
by the Third World Women's Committee at the Martin 
Luther King Junior High School. There were speech- 
es, skits, and poetry readings. 

On March 8 several groups sponsored a march 
from downtown Oakland T6 Lake Merritt, .which at- 
tracted about equal numbers of men and women. 

An all-day fair with booths and workshops was 
held at the University of California at Berkeley. 

And in San Francisco there was a women's cultural 
fair, and for several days around International Wo- 
men's Day, according to one woman in the area, 

"there was lots and lots of women's music all over." 

About 200 attended a dinner program on Asian 
women sponsored by I Wor Kuen, and there were wo- 
men's film programs and a lesbian picnic. 

* * * 

Day-long wunen's fairs were held in at least 
four Detroit colleges around International Women's 
Day. About 500 attended the fair at Wayne State, 
where speakers and leaders of workshops included 
women from a group working with women addicts, and 
members of the Detroit Feminist Women's Health Cen- 
ter* 

About 200 participated in a day-long fair March 
8 at the Women's Cultural Center, a former ware- 
house which now holds an art gallery, reading room 
and coffee house called Poor Women's Paradise. 

* * * 


1 


sponsored by the Chicago- Women's Liberation Union , 
as "a 'litbfte bit IiM outreagh and a little bit of 
reunion." Therfe was a Skit ion-the politics of 
housework, in addition to film showings and a slide 
presentation about International Women's Day. 

One woman who had been an organizer during 
the 1930's talked about the present economic cri- 
sis; other speakers included representatives of 
the Gray Panthers and CASA, a group that does 
support work for illegal immigrants, and Women 
United for Action. A special program was held 
for children. 

, Rising Up Angry, a Chicago working class group, 
held its own International Women 6s Day program, 
and the Women's Institute held a conference on 
sexuality March 8. During the preceeding week, 
events in celebration of International Women's Day 
took place at Wright Junior College and the Evan- 
s town Women's Center. 

* * * 

In Atlanta, about 150 people marched through 
the downtown area of the city starting at Central 
City Park and ending with a rally at a Georgia 
State University parking lot. Speeches were in- 
terspersed with poetry and singing. Among the 
sponsors of the march and tally were the National 
Welfare Rights Organization, the local chapter of 
the Coalition of Labor Union Women, the Africa 
Liberation Support Committee, and the Association 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees. The 
rally was asked to disband by University police. 

The evening before, women and men attended 
a performance of an original play on women' s ac- 
tions in radical historical struggles.' 

On March 10, continuing the International 
Women ' s Day activities, Mary Joyce Johnson, re- 
cently returned from a trip to North Vietnam for 
the National Lawyers Guild, spoke on women in 
Vietnam. 

* ' * * 

Activities in other parts, of ■) the country' in- 
cluded a song fest and film showing in Albany, 

New York; a rally dnd’wqmen's dance during the 
week of actions in San Diego; and workshops and 
other activities at the San Jose Student Union, 

: Inc ludine a women's theater performance, 

' - 5 feminist and lesbian song per- 

formances, a women's softball exhibition, and 
presentations by Third World Women. 

In Wooster, Ohio, there was a four-day 
celebration around International Women's Day, 
with workshops covering history of the women's 
movement, rape, feminist socialism, abortion, 
and criminal law. 

Women mqphhed on International Women's Day 
in Minneapolis, and in Washington, D.G. union 
women rallied in front of the Capitol building. 

Also in Washington, women held a cultural night 
in solidarity with Chilean women. 
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Any news in your area? Please let us know. 
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One woman described the March 8 conference 
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TOP RIGHT : "Bread and Roses" is 
the name of a song that came 
out of the Lawrence, Mass, 
textile strike of 1912„ 

CAN GO WITH INTERNATIONAL WOMEN" S 
DAY STORY ON PAGE 8. 
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